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est," which happen to be found together in the Brussels manu- 
script. He wisely adds a few explanatory notes in the appendix, 
some of which, especially on nos. 12 and 13, provide new sugges- 
tions of value. For Cat. I he adopts Birt's now unquestioned 
interpretation, but in VII he rejects Birt's equally convincing 
reading in favor of potus on the assumption that Vergil had per- 
mitted himself a lapse in quantity. He still clings to the tradi- 
tion that III refers to Alexander, that IX was written for Mes- 
sala's triumph in 27 b. c, and that XIV was composed in the 
days of the poet's maturest work. On the title-page Vergil's 
name appears in brackets, which seems to imply that the Cata- 
lepton have no more claim to authenticity than the Maecenas. 
In this connection we may mention that in another volume of 
the series Pascal edits the Moretum and the Copa, falso Virgilio 
adtributa, with the Bucolics. This peculiar method of scat- 
tering the poems of the appendix in several volumes seems 
especially unfortunate now when they are being so widely dis- 
cussed. The grouping should be determined by the classical 
tradition of what was Vergilian, not by the accidents and 
humors of medieval scribes. 

In general, the Corpus promises to be of great service even to 
American scholars, though it is primarily intended for the use 
of students in the Italian licei. The various volumes are so 
limited in content that they will probably not displace the Ox- 
ford texts in our upper college classes, but they, each and all, 
contain scientific contributions which the careful student cannot 
disregard with impunity. Certainly the classicists of Italy are 
heartily to be congratulated on this new proof of their courage 
in times of deep distress, and especially of their thoroughly 
grounded scholarship. 

Texxey Prank. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Parcvanatha. By Maukice 
Bloomfield. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. 
266 pages, 8°. Cloth, $3.00. 

The Jains have been less exploited than the Buddhists. They 
are a harmless sect that once spread out from northern India and 
had considerable influence there and even in the south, though 
their rather colorless tenets could not in the end make headway 
against the more robust deism that delights the Hindu mind. 
Their literature is lacking also in that personal charm which 
in the case of Buddhism radiates from the magnetic personality 
of the master. Even the historical founder of the Jain religion 
is not attractive, possibly because he is not really historical. But 
the Jains, who lived on saintship rather than on divinity, were 
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not content with one founder ; they invented a number of found- 
ers, each a little more remote than the last, and fed themselves 
religiously with the staff of life to be extracted from such sus- 
tenance as tales of moral character supposed to be in line with 
the teaching of the supposed pre-founder. Of course this re- 
sulted historically in nothing more than a cycle of stories, 
gradually revolving about a fanciful figure, the figure itself, as 
conceived by tradition, being as great a figment of the imagina- 
tion as its environment of rather dull ' histories.' Such a collec- 
tion has gathered about the name of the figure called Parsva- 
natha, believed by Jains to be the pre-founder or pre-savior ; for 
all these Jain saints are known as saviors when they have " pre- 
pared the way " for salvation, or in the native idiom have " made 
a ford " for others to cross the stream of life to safety. They 
are not saviors in the Christian sense, only as making it possible 
for others to cross the stream of life to safety. This Parsvanatha 
is imagined as a real "ford-maker" who lived in the eighth 
century b. c. and it is not impossible that he actually existed. 
Miracles in approved style, not necessarily copied from Buddhism 
but based on the notion of comme il faut, accompanied his birth ; 
angels acclaimed him, as dreams had prophesied him to be the 
coming light of the world; the gods sang a hymn to his queen- 
mother and garlanded the infant prodigy already recognized as 
an Arhat (Saint). A serpent seen by his mother in a dream pro- 
vided occasion for the savior's name ; the snake was by her side, 
parsva, hence he was called Side, Parsva (natha is savior). It 
is only fair to the Jains to say that they were probably not 
responsible for the exhilarating name, which occurs as a name 
even among the Buddhists. The Jains remembered a saint 
Side and then invented a reason for the name. A princess 
called Beautiful heard the praises of Side sung, after he was 
grown up, and fell in love with him because of the song, with- 
out having seen him, which is not uncommon in Brittany as 
well as in India. Eivalry on the part of another aspirant pro- 
duced some difficulty, happily overcome by Parsva who, how- 
ever, after he had saved the girl and her father, announced that 
he preferred salvation to marriage and at first declined her hand. 
But afterwards he decided to marry first and get salvation after- 
wards. Ultimately he renounced the world and preached the 
law of righteousness that others might be saved. His first ser- 
mon, for example, inculcated charity, virtue, asceticism, and 
character. He illustrated by stories the meaning of each term 
used in its various applications, charity, for example, being de- 
fined as the giving of knowledge, or of security, or of religious 
support (by gifts to Jain beggars). The illustrative tales are 
usually fables of antiquity warped to a religious purpose and 
attached to Parsva's name. They are told at length and are as 
inspiring as moral tales and relics of saints usually are. Some of 
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them repeat old material familiar to us from Buddhist sources. 
The main story of the pre-founder's life thus jogs slowly along 
with excursions of tales in every direction. Emboxed tales of the 
sort are no novelty; they are typical of the East. Besides 
Parsva's sermons there are also those of his disciple Aryadatta, 
boxed in the same way. The narrative needs a thread of guid- 
ance in such tales, since one finds it difficult to remember where 
the main narrative has been forsaken for an excursus. Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield, in the present volume, has taken one version 
of the Parsva cycle and by clear headings and sub-divisions made 
it easy to follow the drift of the tale and the various by-paths of 
sub-tales. He has not translated the original but given a resume 
of it, that is of the Life of Parsva by Bhavadeva, a late author 
who wrote in the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit of his time and 
sect. The Life also includes lives lived before the last earthly 
existence. The real value of the book is not historical, but the 
large number of fables and moral tales adds not a little to our 
knowledge of Hindu fiction. The lexicographical material is 
valuable and has been carefully arranged in an appendix. For 
example, a new -bha word is jalabha; gophanl is a kind of 
cannon; sthagati is noticeable; as is the injunctive a-tathas 
(from tan). Sanskrit scholars will find much more that is 
interesting in Appendix II and those who like proverbs will find 
an assortment of them in Appendix I. The book as a whole 
contains " The first complete account of Parsvanatha published 
to the Western world," as the preface says, and as such is a 
welcome addition to the Jain literature available to students of 
religions. 

E. W. Hopkins. 

Yale University. 



Publications of the American Ethnological Society, edited by 
Franz Boas. Vol. VII, Pt. I. William Jones, Ojibwa 
Texts. Edited by Truman Michelson. 1917. xxi + 
501 pp. Pt. II. 1919. x + 777 pp. ; 2 plates. 

In the case of the translation of an American language into 
a European one, all that can be expected is a correct conveying 
of the general sense of the narratives. A precise translation 
into English of a language which does not have sex gender but 
does possess a gender which distinguishes the animate from the 
inanimate is out of the question. And gender is but one of the 
many difficulties. The translations given are entirely adequate 
for the comprehension of the context of the Ojibwa narratives. 
Prom this context much of the structure of the language has to 
be determined. Such a large body of text, for instance, should 



